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Literature, Criticism, Xe. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


—P- 





$1r,—I transmit the enclosed bagatelle for inser- 
tion in your valuable paper. 

To guard against a charge of plagiarism, I beg to 
assure you I am really the author of the trifle in 
question, and also that it was inserted at my request 
in the Dumfries and Galloway Courier, in the mesth 
of March, 1816. 

That paper being published once a week, and 
having, negssarily, a limited circulation in England, 
ipduces me to believe that the trifle I have sent you 
will have all the charms of novelty to the readers 
of the Kaleidoscope. 

Should you think otherwise, or that my produc- 
tion will not suit your miscellany, I shall submit to 
your decision without a murmur, 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
B. 


—— 


MISERIES OF SCIENCE. 


— 
s¢ The proper study of mankind is man: ”—so sang 
Mr. Pope; 8o I believe, and upon that belief have 
hitherto uniformly acted. Yet never man was so un- 
fortunate as I have been in the prosecution of my re- 
searches into these hidden springs, which move that 
every-varying machine called man. The famous Dr. 
Sibley, proprietor of the Solar-tincture, and author of 
two tremendous quarto volumes on Astrology, induced 
me to study that science, as akey which would, with 
certainty, unlock the cabinet containing the secrets of 
Nature. I purchased the Doctor’s volumes, and began 
to read; but when I found it gravely asserted, that 
the stars governed men; that all their impulses, men- 
tal and physical, were elicited and ruled, just as Mars, 
Venus, Mercury, Sol, Saturn, and Luna, happened to 
be in trine, sextile, quartile, or opposition, to each other, 
I closed the volume, with a firm determination never 
more to open it. That man, possessor of the breath of 
life, in the image of the Deity, and lord of the creation, 
should be governed or swayed by scintillant particles 
of matter, originally taken from the huge chaotic 
mass, appeared to me so impossible, that I conceived 
it to be the acme of insanity even to entertain the 
idea. 
Having abandoned astrology, the transition to phy- 
siognomy was a matter of course. This science, 





adorned by Lavater with all the graces of sensibility 
and philanthropy, easily seduced my imagination ; and, 
con amsre, I began to study the human face divine. 
My progress was rapid; my professional judgments, 
within the circle of my private friendship, applauded ; 
and I was considered an infallible physiognomist, until 
a fatal prediction blasted the wreath of laurel with 
which I had adorned my brows. A lady having re- 
quested, as a favour, my opinion of her lover, I sub- 
mitted his face to a strict Lavatarian scrutiny, and 
pronounced him cruel, avaricious, andinconstant. The 
intended union of the parties was, in consequence, pre- 
vented; the gentleman married another lady, and 
proved the very reverse of what I had predicted him 
to be: my fair querest, thereupon, vowed perpetual 
virginity, and ruined my reputation for ever as a phy- 
siognomist. 

This misfortune, though it galled me at the time, 
may be likened toa mote in the sunbeam compared 
with those which subsequently befel me, in conse- 
quence of my connection with Drs. Gall and Spur- 
zheim. Craniology appeared to me so beautiful, so 
fascinating, and so certain a science, that I sat down to 
an investigation of its principles, in rapturous delight- 
As I have always endeavoured, when practicable, to 
illustrate my studies by visible objects, to avoid being 
seduced into the belief of delusive theories,I bribed the 
sexton of our village church, to procure me a perfect 
human skull, from the first grave he might have occa- 
sion toopen. He pocketed my bribe, and promised 
performance; but as I had the reputation amongst my 
neighbours of being a professor of the black art, the 
sexton thought it his duty to lay an information against 
me before our Rector, who was also a justice of the 
peace. In consequence, I was summoned to appear 
before his worship, to answer for my misdeeds. 
In vaind pleaded my motive and the benefit of science ; 
I was found guilty of malice prepense, in wishing 
to disturb the sanctuaries of the dead; and compelled 
to pay a sum of money, as a fine, for the benefit of the 
poor, besides all other legal expenses. This misfor- 
tune, far from deterring, only stimulated me in my 
pursuit; and, at a considerable price, I induced our 
village surgeon to decollate a skeleton in his possession, 
and to furnish me with a perfect human skull. Armed 
with this indispensible adjunct, I thoroughly inves- 
tigated the systems: of Gall and Spurzheim, and ina 
short period became an adept in Craniology. During 
the furor of study, I daily subjected the heads of my im- 
mediate friends to corporal tact ; and, I must do them 
the justice to say, they submitted with great patience; 
but having found the organ of combativeness in one, | 





destructiveness in another, and covetousness in excess 


in a third, I at length determined to abandon my 
friends, which I did on various pretexts, congratulating 
myself, at the same time, upon having escaped con- 
tamination from so much evil. But the most serious 
misfortune befel me with her whom my soul adored. 
Admitted by her parents as a lover on honourable 
footing, and having publicly avowed an intention of 
uniting myself to her in wedlock, Maria was, by all 
the village, considered as my wife. Seduced by Cra- 
niology, I could not refrain from subjecting my 
charmer’s head to a scientific scrutiny, which I too 
easily accomplished, under a pretext of sporting with 
theluxuriant auburn ringlets which wreathed them- 
selves around her snowy temples. The result of my 
scrutiny was a fancied discovery, that Maria pos- 
sessed little, if any, of the organ of philoprogenitive- 
ness; or, in plain English, maternal tenderness ; and 
that the cranium was ornamented with a corona or” 
knob, which denoted the most ardent ambition: from 
which premises I inferred, she would prove a most 
arbitrary wife, and cruel mother. A few other organs 
were objectionable; and I determined, in the plenitude 
of my delusion, toabandon Maria for ever. To de- 
termine and act was instantaneous ; I absented myself 
from her father’s mansion, and stupidly refused to 
assign any reason for the measure. Maria for some 
time wore the willow in solitude and silence, but at 
length became dangerously indisposed, and I was stig- 
matised as a wanton and base seducer. The lady’s 
father instituted an action at law against me for a 
breach of promise of marriage, which, after much ne- 
gotiation, I sternly compromised, by paying a sum of 
money nearly equal to half of all my worldly wealth. 
I, however, congratulated myself upon the fortunate 
escape, and, for some time afterwards, remained con- 
tented at home, in society with an old housekeeper, 
with whose cranium J was, upon the whole tolerably 
satisfied. An ardent desire to examine fresh skulls, 
and perfect myself in the science of Craniology, at 
length forced me from home, and I selected the bar- 
ber’s shop, as the most convenient field for study ; in- 
asmuch as it was, on every Saturday night, visited by 
nearly the whole male population of the village, for 
the purpose of getting rid of their weekly accumulation 
of beard. In this shop, so long as I was satisfied with 
what information I could derive through the nfedium 
of sight, I profited much ; but one evening a stranger 
entered to be shaved, at the sight of whom, I lost my 
usual prudence, and determined at all hazards to gra- 
tify myself by actual touch. His cranium was of most 
ample dimensions; of a shape not easily reducible 
within the lines constituting any mathematical figure, 
and I naturally concluded such a /usus nature must 
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be abundant in organs, and some perhaps of an undis- 
covered nature. I walked round and round thestran- 
ger, burning with the most anxious curiosity, until he 
was seated and lathered by the ‘l'onsor; I siezed the 
moment when the latter was engaged in stropping his 
razor, laid hold of the stranger’s cranium with both 
hands, and already anticipated immense discoveries ; 
when the stranger suddenly rose from his chair, caught 
me in his arms, and threw me headlong into the street, 
accompanied with curses so loud and deep, that a host 
of boys immediately congregated, by whom I was 
pelted with stones and mud, even to the door of my 
own dwelling. Even thus ended not my misfortunes; 
the barber and his customers agreed, nem. con, that I 
was actually mad, and intended to assassinate the 
stranger ; the village lawyer set out on an embassy to 
my Uncle, who resided at a distance, the object of 
which was, to recommend an application to the Lord 
Chancellor for a Commission of Lunacy, and that I 
should, forthwith, be placed under the humane super- 
intendance of the keeper of a private mad-house. On 
learning this intelligence, I committed the learned la- 
bours of Gall and Spurzheim to the flames; gathered 
together my moveables, and at ‘the hour o’ night’s 
black arch the kay-stane,” bade adieu to my native 
village. I took shelter in a large and papulous town, 
where'I have found more real solitude, than in my 
native woods and wilds, and leisure to reflect upon the 
absurdity and follies of my past conduct and pursuits. 
With a constant veneration for all the moral virtues, 
and a heart ever responsive to the dulcet notes of pure 
sensibility, an imprudent attachment to what may be 
termed the excrescences of science has caused my ac- 
tions, otherwise pure, to be characterized by crime. 
1 have blasted the prospects of those who foolishly de- 
pended upon my boasted superiority of intelligence ; I 
have wantonly deserted an inestimable woman, and left 
her to pine in cheerless solitude, her heart agonized by 
those conflicting pangs incident to despised love. Itis 
true I have paid the legal price of my crime, to the 
avarice of her father; but this, so far from mitigating, 
can only add to the sorrows of the daughter, who, 
justly ignorant of the source of my sudden aversion, 
must consider that act as a decisive proof of the villany 
of aman, for whom, perhaps, even yet, she retains an 
ardent affection. With an injured fortune, I am be- 
come an isolated wanderer, separated from all those 
scenes, which the purity of childish innocence had 
rendered dear to my heart, and am become a fixed 
figure, for dull, unerring ignorance to point the scorn- 
ful finger at. When the mellow hand of time shall 
have somewhat sottened the glaring tints of my absur- 
dities, J mean to return to my native home; to throw 
myself at the feet of her, whom I have so deeply in- 
jured ; and as all my errors have had their origin in 
the head, leaving the heart uncontaminated, I cannot 
be considered as too sanguine in anticipating the for- 
giveness of my follies; and that Maria will ultimately 
consent to that union, which neither physiognomy, 
craniology, or any other philosophic folly, shall ever 
be able to dissolve or annoy. 
1 am Sir, yours, &c. 


Liverpool. ALBERT. 








Deeds and Bonds.—Dr. Johnson has observed, that 
deeds and. bonds are the greatest possible libels on the 
honesty of mankind. ‘In times past,” says Stubbes, 
«s when men dealt uprightly, and in the fear of God, 
five or seven lines were cient for the assurance of 
any piece of land whatsoever} now, 40, 60, 100, 200, 
500, nay, a whole skin of parchment, and sometimes 
two or skins of parchment will hardly serve.” 





CURTAIN LECTURES, 
BY FRANCIS FREMUM, GENT. 


No. I. 


MY BED-.CHAMBER. 


—— 
Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond mem’ry brings the light 
Of other days around me ; 
The smiles, the tears, of boyish years, 
The words of love then spoken, 
The eyes that shone, now dimm’d and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken. 
M oore’s National Melodies. 
—_— 

I can remember, from a very early age, having 
been told that it was the custom uf some wives to 
keep during the day all complaints and grievances 
to themselves, but when night arrived (alas! not 
anxiously looked for by their expecting husbands) 
to let loose all the fury of their rage; and, when 
the unfortunate objects of their vengeance were 
safe under the same coverlid with themselves, to 
make up for their daily silence by reproaches and 
scoldings, and sometimes something more; and, in- 
stead of peaceful slumbers, to ensure to the poor 
partners of their beds, uneasy pillows and distracted 
dreams. These little nocturnal eradiations have 
been. called from time immemorial Curtain Lee- 
tures; though I have little doubt that they have 
often been delivered with all due eloquence and ac- 
tion on couches which never knew the comfort of 
any enclosure, either of chintz, morine, or dimity. 
I dare say, therefore, that, on a glance at my title, 
or rather the title of these my proposed trifles, of 
which this is No. 1, some young ladies will be 
dying with curiosity to know in what manner they 
shall conduct the business at some future period; 
that old wives and widows will call a council to put 
down, by all the means in their power, one who ap- 
pears to threaten to lay open the dreadful secretsof 
the feathery prison-house ; and that gay young men 
of fashion will smile and look significantly at one 
another, and say, “ Ah, ha! this fellow has some- 
thing more than meets the ear, and we dare say, 
intends to give us funny stories and droll descrip- 
tions.” But if such ideas do occur in the minds of 
these several persons, I beg to say, they will be dis- 
appointed; I have no reason to speak against the 
marriage state; being, alas! an old bachelor, and 
never having had the pleasure of losing a single 
minute’s rest from the silvery tongue of a female 
lecturer. 

I believe there are few, who, in retiring for the 
night, do not call to mind the transactions of the 
last few hours; and, when all is still and silent, feel 
rushing on their memory the days of other, and 
perhaps happier years. Almost certain of an un- 
broken contemplation (unless blessed with a terma- 
gant companion) the mind ranges with avidity over ac- 
tions and thoughts, which till that moment have been 
forgotten. The pillow has the power of recalling 
what we would fain forget, as well as what we love 
to remember ; and though it is often wetted with 
tears of anguish and remorse, it is frequently the 
promoter of delightful recollections and pleasing an- 
ticipations. If I am an Epicurean in any thing, it 
in in my manner of passing the hour which always 
elapses between my stepping into bed and my falling 
asleep. Stretched at my ease with asegar in my mouth, 
T hold communion with myself, and comment on 
what I have seen during the day, or revel in joys 
which have long ceased.to exist. Whatever opinion 
may be formed in regard to this my constant prac- 
tice, Icare not. I have no other occupation; my 
Indian weed assails the delicate nerves of no one but 
myself, while it serves to paint with brighter colours 





thewaking dreams which employ my imagination, 
When the rain and hail beat with fury at my win- 
dow, and I hear the wind whistling among the pop. 
lars which adorn my little garden, 1 lie snugly en- 
sconced, and can feel with double pity for the un. 
fortunate, who may at that moment be exposed to 
the horrors of the tempest; and when summer decks 
the fields with her lovliest verdure, and the uightin. 
gale alone breaks the stilly silence of the night, my 
soul enjoys the calm, and wanders from the thoughts 
of nature “ up to nature’s God !” , 

On the western shores of the Atlantic, how often 
have I lain with my window open, to relieve the in- 
tense heat which prevailed, and been soothed by 
“ the frog’s hoarse croak, in the creek hard by,” or 
the sdftly melting airs which some enamoured 
swain addressed to his mistress; while “ ever and 
anon” the louder strains of a professed band of Se- 
renaders would burst’on my ear, and give a gratifi- 
cation not the less enjoyed, because the expenses of 
the musicians were paid by some richer and more 
fortunate man than myself, 

In these same hours of quiet, much occurs to me 
which might be entertaining and even amusing to 
others; and last night it struck me that it was a 
pity it should all be lost to the world. 1, however, 
remembered, that a new volume of the Kaleiduscope 
would shortly commence, and I determined to ar 
range my ideas, and now and then favour the readers 
of that paper with my cogitations. What the nature 
of my effusions may be, is uncertain; whether gay 
or gloomy, may depend on how I have spent the 
day, and even on the goodness of my segar, or the 
making of my bed. I may sometimes give a sketch 
of my life, and the next moment fly to a critique un 
some favourite author. But I shall endeavour to 
give my Curtain Lectures the property of the herb 
Tuse; they shall now have a somniferous effect, and 
now an exhilirating one; they shall soothe pain, and 
make the time pass pleasantly ; and if some wags 
should dare to hint that my pieces smell of smoke, I 
shall still be better off than Demosthenes; for, surely, 
the fragrance of tobacco is much preferable to that 
of lamp oi!. Of this I thiuk I may let my readersbe 
well assured; they will meet with nothing which can 
offend; and though I may be laughed at for my 
stupidity, I shall not be attacked for presumption 
or imprudence. Besides, befvre my pieces deck the 
printed page, they will undergo the censorship of 
one well capable of judging whether they should 
appear or not; and, as I rely with strict confidence 
on his opinion and good will, I as confidently expect 
the smiles and indulgence of those who may be after. 
wards called on to admire or condemn my nightly 
effusions. To conclude, I can only say, I wish all 
may be able to close their eyes with as resigned a 
temper and as placid feelings as he who now ad. 
dresses them. For the present, 


‘* To all, to each, a sweet good night, 
And slumbers pure and spirits light.” 














Liverpool, 


FROM 1150 FORWARDS. 


—>_— 


(Concluded from our lust.) 
——. 


At this time (1760) the town had two 
very handsome public walks, then called 
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« Ladies’ Walks,” the one at the north 
extremity of the town, the other at the 
east. The entrance to this latter was on 
the site where the house now stands built 
by the late Dr. Stavart, and terminated at 
the south end of Berry-street. The north 
walk was converted into a receptacle for 
coals, brought by the coal-boats, on the 
canal, as it is at this day. 

About a mile from the Exchange, and in 
various directions, public-houses, with the 
accommodation of tea, coffee, &c. were 
greatly resorted to, particularly on Sun- 
days. 

At the south end of the town, on the 
shore, at the extremity of its liberties, 
was a coffee-house, or a house for the recep- 
tion of Sunday pedestrians, where they 
were accommodated with tea, coffee, li- 
quors, wine, ale, &c.; and frequently, it was 
impossible to give admission to and sup- 
ply the demands of half the customers. 
This house was well known by the name of 
« Ben Mather’s.” At the northend of the 
town, on the north shore, was another of 
these houses for the accommodation of the 
Sunday public, or, indeed, for any other 
day. This house had extensive accommo- 
dations; and was very pleasantly situated, 
being on the sea shore, with a full view of 
all vessels coming from sea, or going out on 
their voyage: this had been a regaling house 
for more than one hundred years, and by 
the same family; it was well known, and 
still is, by the name of “ Old Catty’s.” 
There was another of these houses of ac- 
commodation, of which, I cannot omit to 
inform my readers ; it is still standing, and 
inhabited by a worthy gentleman of the 
name of Nicholson; it is situate in Rich- 
mond-row, a little before you reach the cor- 
ner of Soho-street; it had extensive gardens, 
and most excellent fish-ponds, and every 
way complete for the accommodation of the 
pedestrian public, for tea, coffee, wines, 
fruit, &c.; it was well known by the name 
of “ Loggerheads,” by a sign which ar- 
rested the eye of the passengers ; on it was 
painted two grotesque heads, as if in the 
act of laughing at each other. This curious 
exhibition caused a smile on the face of the 
person who read the superscription that was 
painted under the two heads, in large cha- 
racters, viz.: 

“ We three, Loggerheads be.” 


laughing at the conceit who was the third 








person. This house was greatly resorted to 
by persons of great respectab‘lity, being 
cleanly, and having every thing for sale of 
the best quality. 

« The White House ;” or, as it was af- 
terwards called “ Ranelagh House,” and 
gardens, was situate at the top, and front- 
ing the street, now called Ranelagh-street. 
This house stood in the centre, on the site 
of what is now called Ranelagh-place, the 
ground about sixty yards in front, and up- 
wards of one hundred yards deep; its length 
from north to south about the same; bounded 
on the north by Copperas-hill, and on the 
south by Brownlow-hill. The house was 
built for the express purpose of a general 
place of entertainment for the public: every 
accommodation for the comfort and conve- 
nience of its frequenters was strictly attended 
to by the family. On the entrance into 
the house, a long handsome lobby led you 
through the premises into the garden, in 
the centre of which stood a beautiful ro- 
tunda, built in the eastern Chinese stile: 
it consisted of two stories ; the ground-floor 
for the accommodation of its visitors, the 
upper story for the same. A handsome or- 
chestra projected from this room for the use 
of the musical performers, vocal and instru- 
mental; a neat flight of stairs led to this 
apartment, The rotunda was so situated 
that the spectators had a full view of the 
performers from three different avenues, 
or directions. Concerts of music were fre- 
quently performed here during the summer 
months. Grand fire-works always accom- 
panied the concerts. After the first act, a 
general display took place; the same after 
the second act, which concluded the per- 
formance. The whole of this species of 
entertainment was under the sole direction 
of a celebrated Italian, of the name of 
‘“¢ Jachoma Jelley,” a musical amateur, and 
the first man at fire-works in the king- 
dom. 

The company attendant at these exhibi- 
tions was always very respectable and very 
numerous ; and thousands of outside spec- 
tators of the fire-works. 

The lower part of the garden, on each 
side the middle walk, was occupied by al- 
coves, for the convenience of select parties, 
for tea or other refreshments, so contrived 
that the different companies had no direct 
communication. -At the top of the garden 
was a noble terrace-walk for promenade, 


covered with flowers and shrubs, and the 
walls with fruit trees of general bearing. 
There was an excellent fish-pond in the 
garden, well stored with tench, dace, perch, 


&c. about five yards over, surrounded by a 
a wall four feet from the surface of the 


ground, with steps leading down to the wa- 
ter, which, being extremely clear, the fish 
were observable below the surface. This 
spectacle afforded great éntertainment to 
all the visitors of the garden. The last 
exhibition at this fashionable place of amuse- 
ment, closed in the year 1760, after a reign 
of thirty-eight years in possession of one 
family of the name of Gibson. 

The next place (and last I will notice) is 
“ The Folley,” or “ Folly.” This building 
was situate in the fields, a little to the 
northward of where Islington houses now 
stand. It was built as an appendage to a 
very much frequented house of entertain- 
ment, called *‘Gibson’s Coffee-house” (bro- 
ther to the keeper of Ranelagh-house. ) 
The old house being found inadequate to 
the accommodation of its visitors, its owner 
(Alderman Shaw) was applied to for an 
additional building. Gibson told him a 
room, but he wished it three stories high ; 
the old coffee-house was only two. The Al- 
derman gave him his consent, and as many 
stories as he pleased. Gibson immediately 
set men to work, and a building was soon 
erected of six yards square, and six stories 
high, built in the manner of a tower; at the 
top of which was a leaded roof seated round, 
and affording a most extensive ‘view of all 
the surrounding country, but more particu- 
larly of the river and the sea, the Isle of 
Man, &c. Chester Castle was also very 
visible on a clear day. A flag-staff with a 
flag was occasionally seen flying when Mr, 
Gibson gave the order. This house was 
the resort, for a great number of years, of 
the better sort of the public; and when 
taken down, to make room for the present 
Islington houses, was greatly and generally 
regretted. It was taken down, and the 
ground and materials sold, in the year 1769. 
I should not have omitted, that there was 
an extensive garden belonging to the house, 
well stocked with fruit and flowers ; as also 
two very large ponds of water, well stored 
with fish, of all the fresh-water tribes. 
There were also capital skittle grounds, for 
the amusement of those fond of that exer- 
cise. The visitors were numerous in the 





very much frequented; the borders were 





evenings. 
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WVoetry. 


[ORIGINAL. ] 
—_>— 
TO THE EDITOR. 





—>_— 

Sir,—If you think the following lines (written on 
reading some catch-penny trash) worthy of a corner 
in the Kaleidoscope, you will oblige me by inserting 
them. Yours, W.P. 


Liverpool, 
—_— 


When fools and knaves take up the pen 
To wound the peace of honest men ; 
By criticisms lacking wit, 
And but from sordid motives writ 5 
It is our duty, all must own, 
To make their vile intentions known. 
These hope to gain a reputation 
For judgment and discrimination ; 
And so begin, in number one, 
With this, the outline of their plan : 
“« Theatrical critiques have long 
Been wanting in this wealthy town ; 
First, to correct whate’er is wrong, 
And then make sterling merit known : 
But tho’ our modesty is such, 
It shrinks from guiding public taste, 
We will to all declare thus much, 
Our writings shall be pure and chaste $ 
Impartially we'll do our duty, 
And show how managers play booty.” 
They then proceed, and clearly show off 
The faults that they at present know of. 
“‘ Is there a person will confess 
He ever saw worse scenes or dress 
In any country barn or stable ? 
Let him declare it if he’s able. 
These are mere daubs, and those appear 
From Monmouth-street, or famed Rag-fair. 
Yes, better paintings we must deem 
What on a dunghill-wall we’ve seen ; 
And counterskippers’ cast-off clothes 
Are princely when compared with those.”’ 
I think, good Sirs, perhaps you may 
Know more of dunghills than a play ; 
And better judge of shopmen’s clothes,. 
Than of the suits you thus expose. 
But see, now, how the poor performers 
Are called by these redoubted stormers. 
*s They’re nothing else but stones or stocks, 
A set of silly, senseless blocks ; 
Who strut, and fret, and make a bother, 
But spoil each beauty of the author. 
Their tragic scenes are filled with rant ; 
Their comic ones true humour want ; 
And low buffoon’ry takes its place, 
With neither meaning, wit, nor grace.”* 
But let their interests turn the scale, 
These railers would no longer rail ; 
Rapid improvements, we'd be told, 
Had taken place in young and old ; 
E’en scene-shifters would mend apace, 
Music no longer be disgrace : 
The house be neat, the benches clean, 
Well painted would be ev'ry scene ; 


tion from another oddity.” 





The dresses smart, and, apropos, 
For King, or Peer, or dashing beau ; 

And ev’ry thing conducted right, 

Would fill the audience with delight. 
But, till their interest turns that way, 
Alike ’gainst managers and play, 

In venomed words they’ll vent their spite, 
And scandal be their sole delight. 


—>> <1 — 


TO MARY. 
—ae 


Ah, fairest of fair ones! to me 

Thine eye seems so piercing and bright, 
That it cheers the dark gloom of my grief, 

As the moon cheers tie darkness of night; 
For she, when illuming the sky, 

Chastely beams through the clouds of the air ; 
Tis thus that thy lovely sweet orbs 

Dart as chastely through clouds of despair. 
Thy form too enchants me, I gaze 

With surprise, that the gods should have giv’n 
To thee, dearest Mary, a shape 

Suited only to angels in Heav’n. 
In thee ev’ry virtue doth dwell, 

In thee all perfection doth lie ; 
For thee and thee only I live, 

For thee and thee only I'd die. 
Oxon. J.W.S. 


_—~>- > o —- 


A POETICAL ODDITY. 
—_— 


The writer of the annexed lines has presented them 
tous with a kind of left-handed compliment. 
are (says he to the Editor) somewhat of an oddity your- 
self; therefore will have no objection to any composi- 
Without knowing precisely 
what meaning to attach to the term oddity, we shall put 
it to our readers, whether the Editor, in giving publi- 
city to these amatory effusions in a new-fangled measure ; 
or the writer of such a composition, be the greater 
oddity ?—Edit. Kal, 


—— 


Pensive I sat by a moss-grown fountain, 
Below the reach of the sun’s last ray ; 


But the lengthen’d shadow of the neighb’ring moun- 


tain, 
Showed ’twas the period of closing day. 
I sat alone, upon the surface gazing, 
And thought no meddling rode nigh, 
When, sudden near me, her form upraising, 
And glancing on me her bright black eye, 
My Ellen’s self, with every perfect feature, 
Midst the bright waters’ clear reflection shone, 
The sweetest, gentlest, loveliest creature, 
That e’er the light of Heaven beamed upon. 
I turn’d, in a moment she stood before me, 
I.clasp’d her close to my beating heart ; 
While sueh transporting bliss eame o’er me, 
That on earth nought else can such bliss impart. 
She cried, ** I’m come’; I’ve deserted for you, 
All other friends to my heart most dear ; 
I’m come to prove your affection true, 
And left my home to seek you here.” 
«© Welcome thou art, as tN€ light of morn,” I cried, 
+6 To the wretch who has spent the night in woe; 
Thou shalt find thou hast not in vain relied, 
This heart could never deceive thee‘so. 
‘* We'll fly to the hills that are far away, 
And leave the noisy world behind us ; 
Where the early dawn, the closing day, 
Still each other blest shall find us. 
«© And when life’s — hours draw nigh, 
Each from the other’s love shall borrow 
Sweet thoughts of comfort; and, without a sigh, 
Our souls will quit this scene of sorrow.” 
Liverpool. 


“You 








TO THE EDITOR. 
—_— 


S1r,—The air of ‘* The glasses sparkle on the board” 
is a great favourite with me, and I am sometimes called 
upon to sing it; but the little party, certainly not an 
Anacreontic one, before whom I exhibit my vocal powers, 
though they admire the air, protest against the words as 
foolish. I have, therefore, tried to adapt new words to 
the tune, and, like a votary of Apollo, rather than of 
Bacchus, I have praised the power of music and not of 
wine. Perhaps some of your correspondents, who may 
be more perfect amateurs of music than myself, will 
tell me how the new words answer in their opinion. 


T. of P. Yours, &c. M. 
5th July, 1821. } 
— 
SONG. 
— 


How sweet the hour of soft repose 
From all the toil of day, 
When the bright star of pleasure glows 
With chastely brilliant ray! 
That hour is come: 
Away with gloom: 
And while the moments roll, 
Wake every joy 
Without alloy, 
Sweet to the virtuous soul. 
But chief, let harmony divine 
Her blissful calm inspire : 
Let voices breathe the minstrel’s line 
To the soft-sounding lyre ; 
Nor let the flute 
Or horn be mute, 
Nor the deep bass not roll : 
This is a joy 
Without alloy, 
Sweet to the virtuous soul. 
Affection’s smile, and love’s soft tone, 
Can calm the voice of gvief; 
And music, like love’s voice alone, 
To care can bring relief : 
Like dawning day, 
Far, far away, 
It bids her shadows roll ; 
And wakes each joy 
Without alloy, 
Sweet to the virtuous soul. 


—_> ><. 


Keen blew the blast, as by fair Helen's grave, 
In meditation deep engaged, I rov’d ; 
The trembling poplars fearfully now wave, 
Around the tombstone of my dearly lov’d. 
The thoughts of former times rush’d on my mind, 
When Helen’s form our joyous circle grac’d ; 
But now for ever lost to friends most kind, 
Ah! sad remembrance, ne’er to be effaced. 
I gently laid me on the cold, cold stone, 
Which burning tears water’d so copiously ; 
But she, alas! is now for ever gone, 
For whom those sad tears flow; ah! woe is me. 
And ne’er shall I forget whilst I draw breath, 
The soft expression of her winning eyes; 
Those eyes, alas! which now are closed in death ; 
Oh! more than human, list! I bid thee rise. 


But, ah! my wandering reason me deceives ; 
Thrice happy now thou art in regions high ; 
gnd e’en the gladd’ning thought my mind relieves, 
That thou belold’st me from th’ ethereal sky. 
FAUSTUS,. 


Neenestrect, Liverpool, 4th of July, 1821. 
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The Traveller. 


(Written for the Kaleidoscope.) 


TRIP TO THE ISLE OF MAN. 


[Continued from our last.] 








I am now approaching a scene, which, if the 
reader be possessed of very nice or delicate feelings, 
I advise him by all means to pass over. If, however, 
on the contrary he should inherit the gift of risibility, 
it will, in all probability, afford him some little food 
for merriment. Some, perhaps, may think that the 
statement of the circumstances I am about to relate, 
might, without detracting in any manner from 
the merits of my “ Trip”, have been very welkdis- 
pensed with; yet, as they form no inconsiderable 
part of my journal, I cannot, in justice to my inten- 
tion of giving a faithful and impartial narrative, 
omit them. In offering the details to the public eye, 
I shall neither add to nor diminish from the events 
as they actually occurred ; 

‘6 But, as for my part, I shall tell 
The naked truth of what befel.” 


By the time that breakfast was completely over, 
we had nearly lost sight of the Rock ; the breakers 
in Formby Channel were visible at a short distance 
ahead; the packet began to heave and the passengers 
to look queerish, Those who but a very short time 
before were laughing and enjoying themselves, now 
began to assume a very different aspect; and, in the 
space of a few minutes the rush to the leeward fore- 
boded that many a poor wretch was on the point of 
being relieved of the load of breakfast he had, but 
a short period previously, so voraciously devoured. 
Among the mest prominent of the afflicted, I ob- 
served the identical old gentleman who cut so con- 
spicuous a figure at the commencement of my nar- 
rative. It appeared as if that wavering inconstant 
jade, dame Fortune, had only granted him a 
momentary respite from his former mishaps, in 
order to inflict hereafter double torments upon 
him; for, as he was endeavouring to reach the side 
of the vessel, his foot unluckily slipped, and down 
he went ; however, with more activity than could 
be expected from one so advanced in years, he 
sprung upon his legs again, but it was only to 
encounter fresh disasters. His squeamishness had 
so far encreased that he found it utterly impossible 
to contain any longer, and, before he could well gain 
the ship’s side, he had (miserabile dictu!) com- 
pletely bespattered a fat Yorkshireman, who was 
pretty much in the same predicament as the old 
gentleman himself. So unexpected and unwelcome 
a salute was received, as might be expected, with no 
small degree of irritability on the part of YORK, 
who, being naturally of a choleric disposition, turned 
round with the intention of taking summary venge- 
ance on the unlucky offender. The consequence 
might have proved fatal, had not the Yorkshireman, 
just at the moment he was about to vent his rage 
on this most unfortunate of mortals, been seized 
with a violent fit of hiccupping, and in the pangs of 


qualmish disorder was now extending itself very 
generally through the whole assemblage, and, not- 
withstanding the meagre looks of the afflicted, it was 
really an amusing spectacle to see the Captain very 
politely handing the ladies down, one by one, into 
the cabin. My attention was now averted from the 
sickly scene, to two gentlemen whose every thought 
seemed absorbed in an interesting game at chess. 
Fora length of time the skill mutually displayed ren- 
dered the victory very dubious ; however, the scale 
of fortune finally preponderated in favour of the 
younger looking player. ** Check” cried he, with 
an evident feeling of mental exultation; but the 
word had scarcely escaped his lips, when the vessel 
giving a sudden lurch, upset the chess-men, and 
brought both the victor ‘and the vanquished tu the 
ground. Amongst the number thus brought to a 
substantial seat by this unlooked for incident, were 
myself and a gallant old Admiral, who, by the 
greatest chance possible, escaped being precipi- 
tated through the sky-light into the ladies’ cabin, 
The next object that attracted my notice was a fat 
ruddy-faced north-countryman enjoying a hearty 
laugh at the expence of the miserable beings around 
him, and expressing his astonishment that folé could 
be so foolish as to be sea-sick. “ For his own 
part he were quite convinced that the roughest 
weather could have no effect on him.” But, alas! 
he was doomed to be undeceived in this particular, 
for he 


** Found in few mjnutes, to his cost, 
He did but count without his host.” 


A quarter of an hour had scarcely elapsed when a 
visible alteration took place in his features; his 
laughing fit became gradually weaker and weaker, 
till at length it finally ceased; the fine ruddy colour 
of health had forsaken his cheek and left in its stead 
a dark purple tint; his under jaw fell, and in about 
five minutes more he was carried below a complete 
log. 

A considerable portion of those who were first 
afflicted with sickness had now pretty nearly re- 
covered themselves from its effects, and began to 
assume a gaiety of aspect that for some time had 
been a stranger to them, and entertaining and lively 
conversation was the order of the day. The usual 
time for dinner was arrived ; but, the cabin being 
oécupied by the sick, it was impossible to lay the 
cloth, at least with any degree of comfort to those 
who intended to dine; it was, therefore, finally agreed 
that we should partake of the repast upon deck. 
Accordingly the cloth was spread, and the eatables, 
consisting of a variety of roast and boiled, as also soup, 
were placed before us. At the sight of the latter, a 
few poor wretches, who had recovered ina great mea. 
sure from their indisposition, were again seized with 
a second violent attaek, which, in an instant dis- 
pelled every hungry wish and gormandizing desire. 
The majority of the passengers, however, appeared to 
enjoy the meal, and having fortified their stomachs 
with a tolerable portion of beef and Scotch ale, 
began to exhibit strong symptoms of cheerfulness 
and vivacity. I was nota little amused at a solid- 
looking personage on my right hand, who, on my 





gea-sickucss lost every feeling of revenge, The 


requesting him to carve a round of beef that was 


placed opposite to him, begged to be excused, * as 
he felt but very indifferent ; yet, if I would be so 
kind as to undertake the office for him, he would 
feel much obliged to me, and at the same time trou- 
ble me for a slice.” I accordingly helped him to 
what I considered an ample sufficiency, and then 
proceeded to take care of myself. But I had scarcely 
taken a mouthful, when the indifferent gentleman: 
again thrust his plate forward. ‘ My goodsir, do help 
yourself” exclaimed I, “ Why, indeed Sir, I feel bué 
very indifferent, and if you would beso obliging as to 
give me another cut, I should take it as a particular 
favour.” “ Oh, certainly!” replied I, with a half 
suppressed smile, “ if your delicate state of health 
wont permit you to cut for yourself, I shall feel great 
pleasure in doing it for you;” and, I again sup- 
plied him with nearly half a pound. To be sure, 
Tnow thought I should be enabled to satisfy my 
own appetite without further interruption; but 
I soon discovered my mistake; for in the space of 
three or four minutes the indifferent gentleman again 
begged leave to trouble me. To argue with him on 
the propriety of allowing others to get a little din- 
ner as well as himself, I found would only be an 
unprofitable waste of words, and therefore without 
further hesitation supplied him with a fresh quan- 
tum, merely remarking, that he appeared in a pretty 
fair way of recovery; but he still persisted that he 
felt “ but very indifferent.” 


The Isle of Man was now in view, and every 
heart expanded at the pleasing idea of shortly put- 
tiug foot on derra firma. A most ludicrous spec- 
tacle at this period presented itself in the person of 
the fat Yorkshireman, who was surveying, with 
rolling eye, every part of the deck, and emphatically 
exclaiming “ Pleasure—Pleasure?” For some mo- 
ments he was silent, but bis countenance spoke 
volumes. At length, he burst forth into the follow- 
ing exclamation: “ And this is what you call visit- 
ing the Isle of Man for pleasure! By ,if they 
would give me the whole Island I would not come 





again.” 

My curiosity now prompted me to take a peep 
into the cabin, and I accordingly descended; but 
the appearance of its sickly inmates soon caused me 
to make a hasty retreat ; otherwise it is most likely 
I should have added one to the number. Amongst 
those who appeared to have suffered the most (as 
far as the short period I remained below enabled me 
to judge) I observed the jolly north countryman, 
who, at the early part of the voyage, was making 
merry at the expense of his neighbours. A few 
hours more brought us to the Isle of Man. It 
being low water we were under the necessity of 
anchoring in Douglas Bay, where we were instantly 
surrounded by a host of small craft. Having col- 
lected my baggage I bade adieu to the steam- packet, 
and a few moments more saw me safely landed at 
Douglas Pier. I cannot conclude this hasty account 
of the voyage, without first of all paying a just 
tribute of praise to the gentlemanly and polite con- 
duct of the Captain, whose assiduity and attention 
to the comforts of the passengers, on every occasion, 
deservedly entitled him to their best thanks, 








(To be continued.) 
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SMuliscellanies. 


[Inserted by desire of a friend to the deceased.] 


—>— 


A MONUMENT 
Has been recently erected in the chapel of Hebden- 
bridge, near Halifax, in Yorkshire, as a memorial of 
the late John Fawcett, D. D. It was executed in 
London by Mr. Bacon, and both the design and work- 
maanship have been highly approved by those who have 
seen it. Mr. Fawcett’s unceasing attention to the 
morals and edification of his pupils was indelibly im~ 
pressed upon the minds of many, whose hearts yet 
warm on the recollection of his exertions for their 
welfare during the various periods of his useful efforts 
in their improvement within the last half century, and 
which was continued nearly to the period of his decease. 
The upper part of this monument consists of a beauti- 
ful marble slab, of a pyramidal form, suitably in- 
scribed below, which is a sarcophagus of white marble 
with appropriate embellishments. Underneath the sar- 
ehophagus, on a neat tablet, is the following inscription : 
In Memory of JOHN FAWCETT, D. D. 
who faithfully discharged the duties of the Pastoral Office 


at Wainsgate and at this place, 
for the space of more than Fifty Years. 


The Truths and Doctrines of that Holy Word, 
which it was the object of his ministry to inculcate, 
of his Life to adorn, 
and of his Writings to illustrate and recommend, 
were his great Support under severe Afflictions, 
and theonly ground ofhis hope in the prospect of Dissolution. 
Of the high estimation in which he was held, 
as the Instructor and Guardian of Youth, 
during his Residence at BREARLEY and EWOOD-HALL, 
this Monument records the grateful Testimony of his pupils, 
at whose Expense it was erected. 
His remains are deposited 
In a Vault belonging to the Family 
at Wainsgate. 
He died July 25, A. D. 1817, aged 77. 








A person who kept a parrot, used uently to put 
his Gage into the cage to vex it. sey the parrot 
bit him: at which he exclaimed, *‘ D—n it, how you 
pinch me.” The parrot being the next day out of his 
cage, a hawk took him up and flew off with him, 
while the parrot kept crying, ‘*‘ D—n it, how you pinch 
me.” 





A Venetian, who died not very long ago, made a pro- 
vision of torches for his funeral, artificially loaded with 
crackers, anticipating to a confidential friend the hub- 
bub that would result from the explosion, which he had 
calculated must take place in the most inconvenient 
spots. It is stated, this posthumous joke verified the 
most sanguine expectations of its projector. 





FEUILLE D’ANNONCES JUDICIAIRES, COMMER- 
CIALES, ET MARITIMES DU HAVRE. 


Du Samedi, 12 Mai, 1821. 
AVIS AU COMMERCE. 


Une maison de Liverpool cherche un Commis, qui ait 
les qualités suivantes: 1°. une connaissance parfaite des 
Langues Frangaise, Allemande, et Anglaise: 2%. une 
correspondance facile, coulante, correcte, et un style pur: 
3°. une connaissance parfaite de la tenue des ed 3 en 
partie double, et de tous les détails du bureau: 4°. une 
grande exactitude, beaucoup d’ordre de l’économie, et 
une conduite rangée: 5°. beaucoup d’amour du travail, 
dix 4 douze heures par jour d’occupation :. 6°. une mo- 
ralité 4 toute épreuve, la connaissance mile et précise des 
affaires et des opérations en marchandises ; un jugement 
sain, et telle expérience des hommes et des choses, qui 

t le rendre propre, soit 4 la gestion totale ou partielle 
’un établissement, soit 4 des voyages od tout dépend 
du tact, du j ent des hommes et des affaires, du 
discernement des confiances que méritent telles et telles 
maaisons, de Vactivité, de la conduite sage, prudente, 
rangée; enfin, de l’économie: 7°. une santé robuste et 


de lacondescendance pour ses chefs. En possédant a fond 
toutes ces qualités, elle pourra peut-étre s’arranger avec 
lui, aprés un essai préalable de 3 mois.—S’adresser au 
bureau de cette Feuille. 








Antiquities. 


CORONATION FEASTING. 
——_— 

Although the banquet in Westminster Hall, on 
Thursday next, will, no doubt, be very sumptuous, yet 
we much doubt whether in quantity of meat it will 
equal the feasts of some of our very early ancestors on 
similar occasions. The statements are collected from 
authentic documents preserved in that most valuable 
collection. Rymer’s Fadera. 

Feb. 10th, 1274, orders were issued to different 
sheriffs to furnish the following provisions at Windsor, 
on Easter Eve, it being then intended that the corona- 
tion of King Edward I. should be solemnized at that 
time and place, viz. : 





Oxen. 
Sheriffof Gloucester .sccccorcros 60 
Bucks and Bedford... 40 
mmm OXLOFdccrccrccccreccreccceeee 40 
— Kent. 40 
40 
60 


——= Surrey and Sussex ..e.000. 
—— Warwick and Leicester 

—— Sumerset and Dorset.... 100 
— XK seccvvcccevereeseceroscece 


Swine. Sheep, Fowls. 
102 60 
66 40 
67 40 
67 40 
40 


67 

98 40 
176 110 
101 60 





Total, Twelve Counties...» 40 744 430 


Inthe year 1307 King Edward II. issued an Order, 
dated at Clipston, on the 25th September, to the Sen- 
eschal of Gaseony, and Constable of Bourdeaux, to pro- 
vide a Thousand Pipes of good Wine, and send them to 
London—there to be delivered to the King’s Butler be- 
fore Christmas to be used at the approaching Coronation. 
The purchase and freight of the wine was to be paid for 
out of the Revenues of Gascony, by a Company of Flo- 
entine Merchants, who farmed those Revenues. 

First January, 1308, the same King issued an Order 
to the Sheriff of Wiltshire, (and probably to all other 
Sheriffs in proportion) te buy and provide out of the Re- 
venues of the Sheriffdom twenty-four live oxen, twenty- 
Sour live porkers, twenty-four live brawns, and twenty- 
four fat bacons, to be delivered at Westminster to those 
who should be appointed to receive the same, within a 
fortnight from the Festival of the Purification. 





Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,—I have been somewhat sorry of late, whilst 
resident in Liverpool, to observe what has ap- 
peared to me a species of shortsightedness ; though 
some of the faculty have assured me that it is merely 
symptomatic of short memory: whether defect is the 
more probable, I would beg to ask your opinion; 
and proceed to state the occasion of these remarks. 

Since T have been here, | have been introduced to 
the society of several gentlemen and ladies. On 
meeting one of these persons in the street, with 
whom I had visited several times ; or, rather, whom 
{ had met in visit, I made a very polite bow, asked 
after his health, &c. which on the gentleman’s part 
was answered bya vacant look, as if he were entirely 
ignorant who I was. A repetition of this treatment 
from others, whom I imagined I was acquainted 
with, suggested the idea that it might proceed from 
a shortsightedness. of my own. In order, then, to 
remedy this ocular debility, and the better to enable 
me to discriminate the persons whom I thus accosted, 
I purchased a pair of spectacles. 

But now another difficulty arose; the wearing of 
spectacles might prevent my being recognised by 
those who had been accustomed to see me without 
them. Be this as it may, I was generally as unfortu- 
nate as before: and being doubtful what ought to 





be my conduct, whether wholly ¢ o suspend recol- 





lection, during the day, of those whom I had tke 
happiness to meet in the evening, or almost con- 
stantly to subject myself to the disagreeableness of 
this kind of rencontre, I resolved to apply to you, as 
best able to account for this fashionable genus of 
impoliteness; and to enquire of you whether it 
might not be prejudicial to the character of the in- 
habitants of a town so highly distinguished in other 
respects; both as to that spirit of commercial en- 
terprise, and to that higher distinction, the pro- 
moting of liberal arts and sciences, 

23d June, 1821, G. P. 








SCOTCH MELODIES. 


—— 


[FOR THE KALEFIDOSCOPE.] 


——- 


This is a musical age, Mr. Editor. Honest John 
Bull, his wife, and their sons and daughters, are all 
become ambitious to excel in this pleasing acquire- 
ment; and though snarling and ill-natured critics 
may censure or ridicule the propensity, 1, for my 
part, will applaud and encourage it, as an important 
addition to our enjoyments in this transitory world, 
and, in my opinion, tending more directly to the 
improvement bath of the head and heart than any 
other single accomplishment within my knowledge. 
Let it not be alleged, in discouragement of this 
pursuit, that John is less disposed by nature and 
habit to the attainment of eminence in it than the 
vatures of other countries; even admitting all that 
ought to be admitted of this allegation, there will 
still remain to John and bis family a sufficient ca- 
pacity of improvement to yield himself and others 
very considerable pleasure; and this is quite a suf- 
ficient reason for his dedicating a portion of his 
spare time to the study and practice of the musical 
art, whether vocal or instrumental, or both, as his 
inclination and ability may direct. Among the 
ancients, music was as much a part of general edu- 
cation as logic or mathematics; and even at this 
day, I am informed, that in Germany it continues to 
be considered to the full as necessary, or at least, 
useful to a young person of either sex, and is conse- 
quently as commonly taught, a8 any other ornamen- 
tal branch of study; and I can see no good reason 
why the example should not be fullowed by us, It 
is not, however, my present purpose to enter into 
this subject: it offers too widé a field to be the ob- 
ject of a short letter, such as J intend this to be, 
My present view is confined to one particular point 
of the prospect, and it is this: The natural melo- 
dies ef our neighbours, the Irish, merited and have 
found an able musician (I speak not now of the 
elegant poet, who has lent them his admirable verses) 
to arrange and dispose them so as to be sung, and 
accompanied after the manner of the best musie of 
Italy, Germany, or France, and yet (which is the 
grand desideratum) fully preserve their naturality to 
the most unlearned, as well as to the most practised 
and scientific ear, To accomplish this, it was ne- 
cessary to be not merely a good musician, but an 
Irishman also; for in music, yet more than in lan- 
guage, none but a native will ever attain to the full 
possession of what is national and peculiar. It was 
Necessary, I say, Mr. Editor, to be both a good 
composer, and an Irishman, in order to produce 
such a publication as the Irish Melodies, by Sir 
John Stevenson; and, both these qualifications 
having met in this gentleman, the consequence has 
been, that these melodies, are greatly superior in 
thetr present dress, to any thing we have of the 
kind. After the Irish natural airs, the most nu- 
merous and original class (I am now speaking of the 
music of our own country) are the Scotch (from this 
expression you will conclude I am no Scotchman :) 
and it will, 1 doubt not, be allowed that these are 
not less deserving of a scientific dress than the 
former. Now, Sir, though this has been attempted 
by men of high name and character in the musical 


world, such as Haydn, Kozeluch, &c. yet, these 
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gentlemen not being Scotch, have furnished glaring 
proofs, that they have in few Instances at all uader- 
stood, and in most, grossly mistaken, the peculiar 
nature, expression, and character of the airs they 
were employed to make accompaniments for; so that 
in place of ornamenting and improving, they have 
clogged and loaded them (with good harmony 
doubtless, but) with harmony quite misapplied and 
out of place; and having ne connection with, nor 
resemblance to, the national manner which pervades 
all this music. The * Scotch Melodies” therefore, 
Mr. Editor, “ with appropriate accompaniments” 
remain still to be presented to the musical world, by 
some good musician and Scotchman, such as I be- 
lieve there are some to be found, at this moment, 
among our northern neighbours. But it is not even 
enough, to be a good musician and a Scotchman ; 
itis requisite to have a fine taste also, and to be 
well skilled in singing these airs in their proper na- 
tural stile; without which qualifications, no man 
need attempt such a work with any hope of success. 
Now, Mr. Editor, 1 am not myself acquainted with 
any professional musician answering this descrip- 
tion; but T do know an amateur, who, of all those 
J have any knowledge of, appears to me the fittest 
person, on the score of taste, to furnish the materials 
wanted to compose such a production as I have en- 
deavoured to describe; and I have fur some time 
entertained the notion of applying to him on this 
subject. Before doing this, however, I am «esirous, 
through your means, of feeling the public ‘pulse in 
relatiun-to such a project, and endeavouring to dis- 
cover how far they would encourage and reward 
the labour necessary to the accomplishment of it; 
and, accordingly with this view, have addressed you 
this letter, which I trust you will admit into your 
repository, when convenient, and oblige, 
Your humble servant, 


Liverpool, 23d May, 1821, A READER. 














SCHOOL FOR NATURAL AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. | 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Smr,—In one of your late publications, a corres- 
pondent desires to be informed of some school, in 
which more attention is paid to the instruction of 
the pupils (if I recollect rightly) in Natural and Ex- 
perimental Philosophy than in the Dead Languages. 
T admire the judgment of your correspondent, and 
hope he may succeed in finding a school to bis mind. 
He may rest assured, that his son will acquire much 
more useful knowledge from the former source, than 
from the latter, if it is not intended for him to re- 
ceive “ a liberal education.” 

But my intention is not to discuss the question 
which of these two branches of learning should have 
® priority, or which of them is productive of the 
greatest good to society, but to call upon the lovers 
of science, to encourage the study of natural and 
experimental philosophy, and of the arts and sciences, 
in aclass of society which can, better than any 
other, apply such knowledge to practice, and thereby 
produce the most abundant fruits fur the benefit 
and happiness of man. The class of society I al- 
lude to, is that of tradesmen and mechanics. 

There exists in this body an immense fund of in- 
genuity and great comprehension of mind; and I 
contend, that, to furnish them with the means of 
acquiring a scientific knowledge of those branches 
of the arts and sciences which may be allied to the 
employments they follow, you will be rendering an 
incalculable beuefit to them and to our country. 

It appears to me, that little is necessary to be 
done in such an undertaking, to produce consider- 
able results; only open the road to knowledge to 
this body of people, and they will pursue it ardently 
aud successfully. The first step to this end should 
be, evidently, the establishing of Public Lectures 





These should be expressly adapted to the purpose, 
and the time of delivery and price of admission so 
fixed as to enable the MULTITUDE to attend, That 
they would do so now, and derive therefrom that 
instruction they were intended to give, no man of 
an enlightened and liberal mind will deny. But the 
benefits to be derived from such lectures would 
continually increase, as the generations come forth, 
which the genius of the present age, assisted by the 
mighty engine of the immortal Laucaster, shall most 
eminently qualify to reap. 

The lectures delivered at our Institution are 
principally suited to the more polished orders of 
society; T would, nevertheless, most willingly agree 
to open its doors to the mechanic; and this I think 
may be done without annoyance to the present at- 
tendants, either by fixing the admission to the gal- 
lery of the hall at a lower price than to the lower 
part, or by requiring each lecturer to deliver his 
public course a second time over, at a much lower 
rate of admission. By either of these regulations 
the lecturer would reap greater pecuniary benefit, 
and the Institution would rise in the estimation of 
the country, because its sphere of usefulness would 
be increased. 

I invite the discussion of this subject, trusting, 
that as it relates to the amelioration of the condition 
of Man, it will be interesting to the public, and 
meet with your kind support. 

I.N.S. 





LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
—=>—_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 


—_ 


S1r,—A sea-port town appears to be, of all others, 
the best suited for collecting foreign curiosities. —Few 
persons of observation return from distant climes 
without bringing home some relics of the countries 
they have visited. ‘hese, perhaps, when imported, 
are perfect and valuable, but too often fall into the 
hands of children and servants; are first damaged, 
then forgotten, and ere long demolished. 

This, however, is not the case withall: some escape 
the general wreck for atime; but, as the possessor, 
however anxious for their preservation, can only leave 
his treasure, and not his taste, to his heir, their de- 
struction, if slow, is eventually sure. 

This idea has induced many to present their glean- 
ings tosome public museum ; and the owners of several 
private collections in this town might be glad to place 
them in a place of security, provided they could view 
them at times. 

I wish you, therefore, to inform me, in your valu- 
able paper, whether or not the committee of the Royal 
Institution in this town, allow the benefactors of their 
Musem free access to it? If not, da net you think it 
advisable that they should ? 

Yours, &c. 
CURIOSUS. 


—= =e 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—In your Kaleidoscope of to-day, 1 perceive 
that the author of the “ Trip to the Isle of Man” 
has taken the liberty of bestowing the name of “fair 
Isle of Mona” upon the Isle of Man, when it belongs 
to the Isle of Anglesey, whose ancient name was 
Mona, which may be seen by referring to the “Rev, 
William Warrington’s History of Wales.” 1 hope 
you will mention this in your Kaleidoscope, for 
there are many Ancievt Britons, readers of your 
paper, who are very much vexed at him.—Please 
excuse the bad English —Yours, &c. 

July 10, 1821. CYMRO. 





Che Drama. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,—The present is the age of scribbling. In the 
days of Addison, the adventuring of anonymous opi- 
nion upon the public was sought but by a few, whose 
judgment or genius was a passport to popular suffrage; 
but, in addition to these, now a days, the politician, 
whose theories emanate only from the newspaper 
which he finds on the table of his favourite ale 
house, blusters forth, in its next number, his crude 
conceptions, with as much assurance and anxiety as 
if the world would run to wreck, and nations ** grind 
each other’s being out,” unless they listened to his 
sage advice; the sensualist, whom age and improvi- 
dence have unfitted for his long-accustomed vices, com- 
mits his code of morality, neatly wrapped up in a sheet 
of foolscap, to the letter-box of the next coming maga+ 
zine (not forgetting in his postscript to laud the editor’s 
judgment and impartiality) ; the youth, just opening into 
manhood, whocan contrive tolug intoa couplet the eva 
of ** love and prove,” addresses his lovely ** Mary” in a 
sonnet, brimful of the usual typifications of rosy cheeks, 
coral lips, lily hands, and sun-bright eyes; as if the world 
would dwell upon the perfections of the fair unknown 
with as much ardour as himself. But there is another 
class of scribblers, ** a little louder but as empty quite ;” 
who, having learned the knack of stringing sentences 
together, without altogether spurning the trammels of 
grammar, failing in pursuits more adequate to their ca» 
pacities, or deserting the counter, the desk, or the ham- 
mere—squirt their periodical mouthfuls of illnature and 
stupidity upon the public, under the assumed title of 
critics, forsooth ! offering, as a redemption for their dul- 
ness in tasteful exposition, the sharp edge of slander 
and abuse. And (not to the honour of the age be it 
spoken) they meet with readers. The shop eeper’s 
apprentice, who can read ‘‘ Turner’s Blacking” on the 
street corners, without spelling it; the petty clerk, 
who can sum up his washing bill without counting 
his fingers; and (mercy on us!) the fop who flutters 
along Church-street in the very majesty of idleness, 
booted, and starched, and scented ;—all—hold out the 
hand for the dear morsel of critical acumen; and, in 
applauding the bitterness of the author, think themselves 
critics too! Then comes the usual greeting, ‘* Have you 
seen that article on ? whata lashing he has got! 
What a clever fellow the writer is!”” and so on; while 
any man of common sense and comprehension could, 
peoheliy gather nothing from the said sage effusion, 

ut the drivellings of some juvenile aspirant, who is 
puffed up with the vanity of appearing in print, and 
who deems it a sine-qua-non of criticism, to condemn, 
no matter how unjustly ; or the frothy emanations of a 
disappointed spirit, who, actuated by self-interest or 
spleen, utters his anonymous libels under the canting 
protestation that it is all for the public good! and wha 
can, indeed, 

* look like the innocent lamb, 
But be the serpent under it !—* 

Actuated by very different motives, I again offer your 
readers a few remarks. Though unadorned with “‘ words 
of learned length and thundering sound,” and assuming 
not that depth of critical reasoning which is alone the 

ift of experience and mature study, they shall, at 
east, not be debased by ungenerous abuse nor personal 
detraction ; but, aware that encouragement is the cradle 
of genius, and unfeeling censure too frequently her 
gtave,—it shall be my aim, leaning to leniency,—with- 
out flattery, to applaud the good; without abuse, to cor- 
rect the wrong. And, whatever opinions I may ad- 
vance, I cheerfully submit them to the correction of 
persons of maturer judgment and experience, who may 
favour you with their remarks. 


MACBETH. 


—<_~ 


This admirable production of the immortal bard was per- 
formed here last night. It would be superfluous 
to enlarge on the merits of apiece, which has been fa~ 
miliar to almost every man from his boyish days; which 
is interwoven with the early recollections of many, to 
whose dawning minds it furnished one of the first im- 

ressions of awe and admiration. Shakspeare, in his 
oftiest productions, has happily chosen his chief cha. 
racters from those, whose rank, as monarchs, or as heroes, 
excite more respectful attention and interest than ordi- 
nary mortals, and enable the poet, with scenic effect, 
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to vest them with that energy and splendor, ambition 
and peril, which the mind readily associates with great- 
ness. The fateof Duncan, the unsuspecting victim of 
sa’ ambition, in the early scenes of this tragedy, 
awakens the mind to an intensity of interest which a 
ively increases to the consummation. e 
lution of the murderer ; his ultimate performance 
of the deed, when goaded on by the taunts and hel- 
lishness of a woman, who has abrogated every attri- 
bute of her sex but the form; and the immediate retri- 
bution that visits the tortured minds of the sleepless 
regicides, furnishes an appalling picture of crime, and a 
fearful lesson of morality: and the abhorrence excited 
in the mind against the guilty, heightened by succeed- 
ing crimes of blackest dye, excite a wish for the full and 
immediate measure of their punishment, which is only 
alf suppressed by seeing them writhing under the 
previous torments of a guilty conscience. The machi- 
nery of witchcraft, in this play, accords with the popu- 
lar superstitions of the day, and is powerfully effective ; 
tantalising the assassin, whose undeception is at length 
the knell of his death; when, in bitterness of soul, he 

curses the weird sisters, 

“ That kept the word of promise to his ear, 
But broke it to his hope.” 


Itis to be regretted that any passages of this tragedy, 
incompatible with the general tone of the poetry, and 
probably interlarded by some editorial lover of conceits, 
should still be retained in the text. Among these are, 
the expression of Macbeth, alluding to his bloody hands, 
that would 

«The multitudinous sea incarnadine, 

Making the green one red ;” 
Lady Macbeth’s expression that the sleeping grooms 
did mock their ch = with snores”’ ; Macheth's, to her, 
«© We are but young in deed,” which naturally becomes 
“‘ We are but young indeed.” There are also two lines 
of an indelicate nature uttered by Hecate, and several 
other conceits, militating against the dignity of the 


The part of Macbeth was sustained by Mr. Wallack, 
whose fine = and voice peculiarly suit him for the 
character. though I observed a good deal to correct 
in his acting, I but barely do him justice when I say 
his conception of the character is good: | attitudes and 
utterance. effective. The 7° on imagining he 
sees the dagger, was well delivered, and the words, on 
its disappearing * there is no such thing,” were given in 
eflmirable transition from the deep but awed workings 
of a fevered imagination, to comparative placidity and 
confidence. Had he followed the dagger, as if charm 
bound, when he says ‘* Thou marshall’st me the way 
that I was going;” in place of oe on the spot 
and turning his eyes towards it, the ‘‘mind’s deception” 
would have been more palpable. His manner of des- 
cribing his feelings on hearing the King’s attendants 
pray in their sleep was striking; but the passage 

“ Amen 
Stuck in my throat,” 


was not in good taste. He stuttered out the word 
stuck (st-t-t-tuck) to give the audience an idea of what 
sticking meant: in other respects the passage eppropri- 
ately breathed despair, horror, and self-reproach. On 
the departure of Ponaees ghost—‘* being gone—I am 
a man again,” powerfully expressed the removal of a 
load of oppression from the tortured breast. On the 
whole, this gentleman’s performance was r ble ; 
and would rank higher, in the character of Macbeth, 
were he less careless in the minor scenes, and were his 
deportment rather more dignified and haughty. His 
interview with the assassins of Banquo was some- 
what defective. He spoke to them in the same lofty 
tone in which he addressed his nobles, in place of em- 
ploying that caution and cunning reserve called for on 
such an occasion. In the last act, his performance was 
energetic: his horror and rage on beholding the injured 
Macduff were well depicted.-The part of Macduff was 
supported by Mr. Bass, whose improvement in many 
spirited pamee was with deserved applause. 
On hearing of the murder of his family, he gave vent to 
his feelings in the most affecting declamation. That 
part of his address, ‘* Did heaven look on, and would 
not take their part,” was spoken too fast; but the scene, 
was concluded with spirit.—Mrs. Glover displayed con- 
siderable talent, as Lady Macbeth.—On the whole, this 
piece went off with eclat, me I was sorry to ob- 
serve, to a limited audience. The company deserve 


SPECTATOR. 


more liberal support. 
July 14, 1821. 


Scientific Wecords, 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
sin, Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
P et Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 





THE MARINE VELOCIPEDE. 
i 





The various descriptions we have already given of 
the machine, by which Mr. Kent “ walks the water,” 
as it is termed, must have conveyed to our readers a to- 
lerably correct notion of the nature of the invention; 
which has excited a degree of interest scarcely warranted 
by any practical utility likely to arise from its adoption ; 
although if Mr. Kent can, as he informs us, mancuvre 
his Marine Velocipede, when the sea runs very high, 
perhaps the contrivance may be turned to good account, 
by enabling a person to take out a rope to a vessel in 
danger near a lee shore. Such of our readers as may 
not already have perused the descriptions we gave of 
this machint before the arrival of its projector in Liver- 
pool, are referred to our first volume, (just completed,) 
page 315; and to the tenth volume of the Mercury, 
pages 362, 374, and 390. 

We feel called apon to offer a few remarks upon the 
exhibition of Mr. Kent from the Floating Bath last 
week, and at which we were present. The effect which 
might be naturally anticipated from witnessing the feat 
itself, as announced, under the designation of ** Walk- 
ing on the Water,” is muck weakened by the very 
clumsy nature of the apparatus itself, which appears to 
be, the work of an artist who has never aspired be- 
yond the manufacture of a horse shoe, or a plough- 
share. The whole of the tackle (iron rods, chain stir- 
rups, &c.) weighs forty pounds, which is about twenty 
pounds more than, under skilful management, might 
be made to answer the end, with the advantage too of 
superior neatness. The floats are so very bulky also, 
that the spectator cannot feel any thing approaching to 
surprise, to see a man buoyed up by means of three 
air vessels, any one of which appears competent to the 
office. What we have said is not intended to disparage 
either the invention itself, or the talents of Mr. Kent. 
We believe the clumsy construction of his Velocipede 
is to be ascribed to the little encouragement he has 
met with every where except in Liverpool; and we 
understand that he is now engaged in symplifying and 
reducing the bulk of his apparatus. Whilst the atten- 
tion of our townsmen is directed to this subject, the 
annexed engraving of the Marine Velocipede may be 
acceptable. It has been sketched from an inspection 
of the machine itself, assisted by an engraving in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal; in which, however, 
the artist had omitted the reins by which the whole is 
steered, and which are represented in our sketch by 





dotted lines. 








The following is copied from the Edinburgh Journal: 
HYDRODGNAMICS. 

Water Velocipede.—An exhibition improperly called 
walking on the water, has been exhibited by Mr. Kent. 
The apparatus which he uses is represented; where 
a. b. c. are three hollow tin cases of the form of an ob- 
long hemispheroid, connected together by three iron 
bars, at the meeting of which is a seat for the exhibitor. 
These cases, filled with air, are of such a magnitude 
that they can easily support his weight ; and as a. b. and 
a. c. are about ten feet, and J. c. about eight feet, he 
floats very steadily upon the water. The feet of the 
exhibitor rest on stirrups, and he attaches to his shoes, 
by leather belts, two paddles, d. e. which turn round a 
joint when he brings his foot forward to take the stroke, 
and keep a vertical position when he draws it back 
against the resisting water: by the alternate action of 
his feet, he is enabled to advance at the rate of five miles 
an hour. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I should be glad to ascertain, through the 
medium of the Kaleidoscope, whether those persons, 
who have not been so fortunate as to obtain tickets 
of favour for viewing the opening of the Regent’s 
Dock, will be permitted to witness the ceremony 
from their own private carriages within the walls. 


To Correspondents. 


SnuFF TakKING.—The Paper of W. on this subject 
was prepared for press, when we recollected that we 
were in ession of another article on the same sub- 
ject, which would form a very good companion piece ; 
we shall therefore give them both together next week. 


Wipow Goopman’s Quanpary !—We are sorry to 
delay any communication which tends te throw a light 
upon this subject, or which is calculated to remove 
the delicate scruples of this sentimental widow. Al- 
though we have not ye perused the letter of Marcus 
REDHEAD, we think we may safely pledge ourselves 
to its insertion, as we recognise the writing of a valued 
correspondent, whose paper on the Miseries of Science 
appears in this day’s Kuleidoscope. 


The verses transmitted by J. F.; W. M.; and the Prayer, 
are reserved for our next. Our poetical department 
has this week reached the limits which we wish to 
prescribe for the range of the muses. 




















Pynruvs's dream shall be attended to in our next; and 
in the mean time if the writer would favour us with 
the conclusion, the whole can be given together, 
which we should prefer. 





DRAUGHTS.—We are compelled to defer the com- 
mencement of critical situations for another week; 
beyond which time AN AMATEUR may be assured 
he shall not be detained. 


BuRNING OF W1DOws.—The epigram of CausTICUS 
upon the devotion of Hindoo widows, as reported in 
a late Kaleidoscope, has too much of levity for the 
subject, neither is the idea altogether original. That 
wag, Foote, has been beforehand with our corres- 
pondent, in a jeu de mot which was played off, if we 
recollect well, upon a certain widow, who had followed 
four husbands to the church-yard with a fifth, to be 
joined in holy wedlock. This buxom dame, on read- 
ing of the immolation of an Indian widow upon the 
funeral pile of her husband, observed to Foete that it 
showed a surprising d of attachment on the part 
of Indian wives. ‘* Nothing to compare with that 
of our English widows,” replied the wit; ‘¢ I know 
one, for instance, who has burned for no less than 
Jour husbands, and who is now actually burning for a 
Sifth.” 


Printed, published, and sold by E. Smiru and Co 
54, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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